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Foreword 


f The choice/’ Martin Luther King stated, f f is no longer between violence and 
nonviolence. It is between violence and non-existence” 

What is nonviolence? This booklet seeks to answer that question . The articles 
were chosen because they address fundamental issues in a style both simple 
and readable. The authors ivdl take you from the theory of nonviolence to its 
practice in actual case histories. We have compiled this booklet out of the 
conviction strengthened over and over again through experience , that nonvio¬ 
lent action offers a constructive alternative to the violence so prevalent in the 
world today. 

This booklet was originally published as Nonviolence: An Introduction by 
The International Fellowship of Reconciliation (IFOR), a fellowship of 
disarmed persons from all continents , whose members include Christians t 
Jews , Moslems, Buddhists, Hindus, humanists and others , committed to 
nonviolence as a principle of life for a world community of liberation and 
peace. 


Therese de Coninck 



An Introduction 
to Nonviolence 


By SCOTT KENNEDY 
PATRICK LACEFIELD 


Nonviolence is a philosophy, a lifestyle, a means of social, political, and 
economic struggle as old as history itself. From ancient times to the 
present, people have renounced violence as a means of resolving dis¬ 
putes. They have opted instead for negotiations, mediation and recon¬ 
ciliation, resisting violence with a militant and uncompromising non¬ 
violence and respect for the integrity of all human beings, friends and 
enemies alike. This is not the way the history books read. But if this fact 
is unknown or obscured, it is only because we have seen fit to interpret 
the flow of human events largely in terms of the clash of arms. 

For the Fellowship of Reconciliation, nonviolence is a way of life 
and a legacy of practice closely tied to pacifism. Pacifism leads us to a 
renunciation of all wars, all forms of mass violence and all the struc¬ 
tures of oppression that have plagued humanity since the dawn of 
creation. Nonviolence provides us with the tools, the positive means to 
oppose and stop wars and preparation for war, to resist violence, to 
struggle against racial, sexual, and social injustice and to work for 
genuine democracy for people throughout the world. In a very real 
sense, nonviolence is the leaven for the bread that is a new society, free 
from oppression and bloodshed, a world in which persons can fulfill 
their individual potentials to the fullest. 


Scott Kennedy is a member of the FOR National Council (United States) and 
founder of the Resource Center for Nonviolence (RCNV). Patrick Lacefield is a 
former member of the FOR National Council (United States). 
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The Philosophy of Nonviolence 


Any discussion of the political philosophy of nonviolence starts with a 
profoundly simple proposition: a belief in the ultimate worth of every 
single individual. It is implicit in the Quaker belief that" there is that of 
God in every person” and reflected in the poem of Vietnamese pacifist 
Thich Nhat Hanh when he asks, "If we kill man, with whom are we to 
live?” Nonviolence takes great pains to separate individuals from the 
oppressive roles or situations in which they find themselves. In the final 
analysis, the oppressive acts that persons commit weigh heavily upon 
them as well as upon those who are oppressed. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. often said that at the center of nonvio- 
lence one finds the principle of love. It is this active love or agape (as it is 
expressed in the New Testament) that fuels the fires of the nonviolent 
warrior. 

When Gandhi called love "the most powerful force in the world, 
yet the humblest imaginable,” he was not speaking sentimentally. He 
was well aware, as are we all, of the de structive effects $f violence 
wherever it manifests itself. The loss in lives and property4nd human 
achievement is all too obvious. Less obvious is the invariable attendant 
destruction of human worth and dignity, of compassion, of the ideal¬ 
ism and spiritual values touted as qualities that separate us from 
"lower” forms of life. Even when war is perpetrated in "defense” of 
democracy, it is democracy itself — popular will, sovereignty, truth, 
and a free exchange of ideas — that is first to be sacrificed to the goal of 
victory. Coercion, not persuasion, brute force, not rational discourse, 
become the order of the day. The principle of active love runs counter 
to the destructive nature of violence in human affairs and does so 
effectively because humankind is essentially good./ 

Precisely because human worth is affirmed, even of an oppressor, 
nonviolent resisters stand willing to suffer injustice in their quest for 
peace and justice rather than perpetuate injustice by striking back at the 
oppressor. This voluntarily assumed suffering can mean jail, ostracism, 
physical or verbal abuse, even death. In the Indian independence 
movement of the 1920s, ’30s and f 40s, Mahatma Gandhi’s satyagrahis 
— or truth soldiers — absorbed lethal blows from the native Sikh 
police and bullets from the British colonial militia without responding 
in kind. Their courage won them the support and sympathy of 
freedom-loving peoples throughout the world and sped that day when 
India would be freed from the colonial yoke. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, in 1959, hundreds of followers of Mar- 
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tin Luther King, Jr. faced jail, attack dogs, and high-pressure firehoses in 
the campaign to win voting and public accommodation rights for that 
city’s black citizens. One day, a protest march to City Hall by Bir¬ 
mingham blacks was halted by the police under Sheriff Bull Connor 
and the marchers ordered to disperse. When, instead, they knelt to 
pray, Connor gave the order to his men to turn on the fire hoses. 
Inexplicably, the men refused, even when the order was repeated in 
angry shouts. Eventually, the demonstrators rose to their feet and 
marched through police lines to City Hall to break the back of the 
segregationist resistance to civil rights. 

/ - Basic to any discussion of the political philosophy of nonviolence 
is the question of means and ends. Nonviolent activists dispute the 
J assertion that the end justifies the means; they see means and ends as 
f one and inseparable. Violence may seem to hasten, but in fact it only 
hinders, the attainment of a peaceful, just, and democratic society. The 
means invariably become embodied in the end, however noble, and 
I skew and distort that end — often beyond recognition. One might well 
^speculate as to how many historical perversities have been justified as 
means to a noble end, with no thought of the internal inconsistency or 
inherent contradiction. 

"The means are the seeds that bud into flower and come to 
fruition," wrote one nineteenth century American pacifist. "The fruit 
will always be of the nature of the seed planted. You can’t grow a rose 
from a cactus seed." Neither can one usher in the "beloved commun¬ 
ity" by resorting to violence and the denial of humanity on both sides in 
the inevitable struggle between oppressors and the oppressed. In a 
world of nation states built and sustained by violence — both overt and 
systematic — perhaps nonviolence stands as the most radical political 
theory of all if by radical we mean fundamental and "going to the root" 
of social reality. 

Nonviolent activists are well aware that conflict will be forever 
with us, that every social struggle involves conflict. Conflict is a pre¬ 
condition for reconciliation. Rather than wishing it away, nonviolence 
is determined to deal with differences in creative fashion so that persua¬ 
sion and discussion might be the norm rather than violence. At times 
nonviolent activists appear to exacerbate social conflict by committing 
civil disobedience as in resisting military conscription or sitting in at a 
segregated lunch counter. Because violence, even death, may result 
from nonviolent campaigns, the question will be raised as to whether 
nonviolent activists — who place such an emphasis on peace and 
reconciliation — are not operating at cross purposes. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. answered his critics on many occasions by 
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saying that nonviolence didn’t create violence, rather that the violence 
was already present — less visible, perhaps — in institutionalized form. 
Nonviolent action brings that violence, injustice, or hatred to the 
surface so that it can be dealt with and overcome. In all conflicts, 
whether wars or nonviolent campaigns, there will be casualties. But 
nonviolence seeks to break the vicious cycle of violence and to keep the 
suffering at a minimum by accepting rather than inflicting it. It attempts 
to strike out on a new path. It treats each individual as an end in and of 
him/herself and not simply as a means toward a predetermined end. 


The Practice of Nonviolence 


Any serious political philosophy boasts a grounding in practical expe¬ 
rience in history; nonviolence is no exception. In examining case histo¬ 
ries in nonviolent action, one notices a difference between those who 
accepted nonviolence as an unassailable principle and others who, 
though they might recognize nonviolence as a morally preferable 
method of struggle, opted for nonviolence over violence for tactical or 
practical reasons. Tactically, nonviolence is a political weapon that, 
unlike violence, may be used by all, including the poor, dispossessed, 
and oppressed, without need for arms and ammunition. But nonvio¬ 
lence is more than a tactic for demonstrations and civil disobedience. 
Voting (or not voting), strikes, community organizing and canvassing, 
education, electing candidates to public office — all these are examples 
of nonviolent tactics for social change. In the period immediately 
preceding the American Revolution, the colonists employed militant 
nonviolent tactics by boycotting British goods, refusing to pay taxes, 
and tossing tea into Boston harbor, to name but a few examples. 
Thanks largely to the persistence and bravery of persons in the Aboli¬ 
tionist movement, hundreds of slaves were smuggled to freedom via the 
Underground Railroad before the Civil War, and anti-slavery agitation 
helped make the selling and involuntary servitude of fellow human 
beings a major issue. Women won the right to vote, and workers the 
right to organize unions and bargain collectively through largely nonvi¬ 
olent demonstrations and factory occupations in the first half of the 
twentieth century in the United States. 

More recently, a principled nonviolent movement committed to 
the voluntary assumption of suffering and the uncompromising search 
for truth changed the face of the American South and extended legal 
and political rights to all Americans regardless of race. Based in the 
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black churches, the civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s 
succeeded with militant nonviolence where previous legal efforts and 
occasional violence had failed. Cesar Chavez and the United Farm- 
workers built a union for poor farmworkers in California in the face of 
intimidation, threats, and violence by holding to the philosophy and 
techniques of nonviolent action. In doing so, the UFW prevailed where 
others had failed. The decade of protest against US involvement in the 
war in Indochina consisted largely of nonviolent mass demonstrations, 
civil disobedience, and community education. Pacifist leadership 
played a large role in extricating our country from the war. Currently, 
nonviolence is being employed by a growing movement against nuclear 
weapons and nuclear power. 

Examples abound of successful nonviolent action, both here and 
abroad. Some are well known, others not. There is Gandhi’s struggle 
against the British for Indian self-determination as well as the successful 
nonviolent campaign that won independence for the West African 
nation of Ghana in 1958. During the Second World War, nonviolent 
resistance to the Nazis took such forms as the Norwegian teachers’ 
refusal to follow Nazi edicts and the smuggling of Jews from occupied 
Europe by pacifists like Andre Trocme of France, among others. 


The Lifestyle of Nonviolence 


Nonviolence requires us to look beyond the easily visible manifesta¬ 
tions of violence and formulate an analysis of the less obvious but 
equally insidious forms of institutional violence. War is very obvious, 
very visible, like a plane crash or an assassination or a tornado that 
snuffs out hundreds of lives. But when an American Indian girl in 
Oklahoma, a white boy in Appalachia, a black child in Harlem or a 
Third World child somewhere else is deprived of adequate food or 
shelter, health care or clothing, education and simple dignity, that too is 
violence. Where a woman is denied equal pay for equal work or suffers 
physical abuse from her husband; wherever sexism is expressed, it is an 
example of violence. Wherever dissenting voices are stifled by the 
government and people denied their civil and political liberties or their 
social, economic, and cultural rights — whether in the Soviet Union or 
Chile, South Africa or Indonesia, the United States or China — vio¬ 
lence is being visited upon human beings. 

There are many who see nonviolence as more than a tool for 
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effecting political and social change in the nation and world; they see it 
as a touchstone for all areas of their lives. Some espouse simple living or 
even voluntary poverty as one way of setting a personal example of 
conserving world resources and identifying more closely with the poor 
and oppressed. They try to live their belief that if none of us took more 
than our share there would be enough for all. Others adopt vegetarian¬ 
ism or communal living while still others refuse to defend themselves 
against personal assault and refuse to press charges against attackers as 
integral to their concept of nonviolence. 

Other adherents of nonviolence, while appreciating, respecting, 
and sharing the lifestyle emphasis to some extent, practice nonviolence 
within a more conventional political framework. They see nonviolent 
political action as more relevant to the social struggle than personal 
applications of nonviolent witness through a changed lifestyle. 

The two approaches are not necessarily mutually exclusive. While 
adherents may differ over whether an agrarian, decentralized economy 
would be preferable to an efficient, rationally planned and more nearly 
centralized socialist economy, they would agree on the oppressive 
nature of the status quo and need to democratize the economy. A 
recognition of the ubiquitous nature of institutionalized violence 
would lead both positions to support a new international economic 
order for the world’s developing nations, for instance, and to do battle 
against the consumer ethic that leads to conspicuous consumption in 
the US and elsewhere while millions suffer from the lack of basic 
necessities. 


Nonviolence: The Religious Dimension 


Much of the moral and spiritual foundation for nonviolence can be 
traced to the inspiration provided by the world’s religions. While many 
pacifists and other practitioners of nonviolence would not classify 
themselves as religious, the religious dimension of nonviolence is very 
prominent and important as in the Fellowship of Reconciliation, which 
includes Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Buddhists, and those of other 
religious perspectives (as well as non-religious persons) among its 
members. One is reminded of the importance of religious faith in the 
lives and witness of such advocates (and practitioners) of nonviolence 
as Muriel Lester, Mahatma Gandhi, Nhat Hanh, and Cesar Chavez. 

For Christian pacifists, war is diametrically opposed to their faith. 
Followers of Christ are called to the way of self-giving love that reaches 



out to all, including the enemy. Jesus taught the way of the cross, the 
laying down of one’s life for others. Nonviolence is at the heart of the 
Gospel: the Sermon on the Mount is a mandate to love one’s enemies, 
to turn the other cheek, to walk the second mile. The Kingdom of God 
is not some ideal beyond history but is rather the sovereign power of 
love present and active in history. 

Jesus taught and lived out the implications of this faith as a 
member of a conquered people who were living under foreign domina¬ 
tion. The early Church continued this witness for hundreds of years, 
refusing to sanction war and violence or ultimate allegiance to the 
states. After Emperor Constantine became a Christian in the fourth 
century, the Church became officially recognized by the state; there¬ 
after, the way of nonviolence came to thought of as a specialized calling 
for only a few Christians. The radical nature of the Gospel continued to 
reappear, however, as not only individuals but movements, such as the 
Franciscans, the Anabaptists, and the Quakers, harkened back to the 
meaning of love as taught by Jesus. 

Today, not only in the historic peace churches but present in the 
"mainline” churches as well, there is a growing recognition that peace¬ 
making is central to Christianity. These Christians see the supreme task 
of humankind as the creation of a social order in which the maximum 
opportunity shall be afforded for the development and enrichment of 
every human personality. In affirming this vision and their faith, Chris¬ 
tians will inevitably become caught up in the struggle for peace and 
justice and should participate in such struggles mindful of the Gospel 
imperative of love toward all humanity. This is the vision that inspired 
Leo Tolstoy, A. J. Muste, and Martin Luther King, Jr., and continues to 
motivate Dorothy Day and the Catholic Worker movement, Lanza del 
Vasto and the Community of the Ark, Korean pacifist leader Ham Sok 
Hon, and thousands of Christians to this day. 

Jewish pacifists find in Jewish ideals and experience the inspiration 
for a nonviolent philosophy of life. The belief in the sanctity of life and 
the way of peace is seen in the Decalogue of Moses; it flowered under 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the other prophets, and was perfected by the 
Talmudic sages. In modern times, Leo Baeck, Abraham Cronbach, 
Albert Einstein, Abraham Heschel, and others have continued to 
enrich the Jewish philosophy of nonviolence. 

Parallels exist in many other religious traditions. Gandhi drew 
sustenance from Hindu teachings in seeking to inject ahisma (no harm) 
and satyagraha (soul force) into the body politic to break the chain of 
destruction and violence that disturbs the substance of the soul 
(according to Hindu tradition) and accentuates the division between 



the spiritual and the temporal The imperative for justice and respect 
for life are deeply embodied in the Buddhist faith as well, as was clear 
during the Buddhist nonviolent resistance to French and American 
intervention in Vietnam from the 1950s to the 1970s. 

Nonviolence is no panacea, no magic elixir or guarantee of certain 
victory. Gandhi said that “mankind is only able to utilize the means, for 
the ultimate end is beyond us.” But nonviolence gives us the power to 
seek peace, foster reconciliation, and promote justice without harming 
persons or treating them as things, as violence does. We revolt against 
violence because of its cruelty and barbarism. We abhor the reversal 
and negation of human relationships that accompany the use of vio¬ 
lence as a tactic. A philosophy of nonviolence is a viable alternative. 
Once it is understood, it no longer appears to be naive. Nonviolence is a 
powerful affirmation of humanity capable of effecting fundamental 
political, economic, and social changes. People standing together, dis¬ 
armed, can move the world. 
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The Way of 
Nonviolence 


by RICHARD BAGGETT DEATS 


When Martin Luther King, Jr. went to seminary, he believed that Jesus’ 
message helped individuals become loving, forgiving, honest, cour¬ 
ageous, patient, and kind. But he did not see how Christ’s way was 
relevant to the great social evils of the day: racism, war, oppression, 
injustice. Then he studied for the first time about Gandhi and the 
freedom movement in India. Here, on a massive scale, was a liberation 
movement resisting the greatest empire of its day, using methods 
consistent with the way of truth and love. King later wrote that the 
Hindu Gandhi showed him that his skepticism about the power of love 
was unfounded: "I came to see for the first time that the Christian 
doctrine of love operating through the Gandhian method of nonvio¬ 
lence was one of the most potent weapons available to oppressed 
people in their struggle for freedom.” Gandhi demonstrated in a pow¬ 
erfully fresh way the social implications of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Gandhi taught that God is Truth and Truth is God and therefore 
the true nature of power is to be found in Truth itself. Gandhi entitled 
his autobiography The Story of My Experiments with Truth and in it he 
wrote: "The one name God possesses for everyone of good will is 
Truth.” Tyrants and oppressors fear truth and therefore they build their 
power on lies, deception, censorship, and violence. The strongest 


Richard Baggett Deats is director of FOR (United States) interfaith activities. 
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weapon the poor and oppressed have in their struggle is not in greater 
or more clever use of violence, nor in counter lies and propaganda but 
in the majesty of Truth itself. Evil can be overcome with what Gandhi 
called "satyagraha.” "Satya” is truth which equals love. "Graha” is 
force. "Satyagraha” is "truth-force” or "love-force.” Today the term 
"nonviolence” has come to be used in place of "satyagraha.” 

Before Gandhi, the freedom movement in India was underground. It 
was a time of hate, assassinations, and bombings. Gandhi made the 
struggle for freedom open, truth-telling, nonviolent. Oppressive laws 
and evil officials were confronted with courageous actions marked by 
truth and love. To counter hatred and violence with counter-hatred and 
-violence was to become like the enemy. Unearned suffering by the 
follower of Truth is redemptive. 

Gandhi taught that one must not work for a noble goal like 
liberation by evil means, for means and end are interconnected just as 
the seed is to the tree. To build the classless society or to have a rapid 
growth of the national product, terror and repression are supposed to 
be justified. Not so, said Gandhi, "If one takes care of the means, the 
end will take care of itself.. . We have always control over the means 
and never of the ends.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr. discovered the power of Gandhi’s insights 
in the civil rights struggle. He found that Gandhi has seen through to the 
heart of Jesus’ message: suffering love and the Cross. This is in contrast 
to so much of popular Christianity that is about Christ but ignores His 
message. Christianity is popularly presented as doctrine to be believed 
rather than as the way of love that is lived. The Bible does not say that 
"The Word became words.” It says that "The Word became flesh.” To 
be a follower of Jesus means living the_life of suffering love and taking 
up the cross. King saw the cross as "the power of God unto individual 
and social salvation.” "Loving the enemy,” "turning the other cheek,” 
"going the second mile,” "overcoming evil with love” were taught by 
Jesus to an oppressed people living under the cruel control of the 
Roman Empire. King helped the oppressed blacks see that this message 
was meant for them, too. Together they stood and sang, "We Shall 
Overcome.” And they did! Bullets and fire hoses, police dogs and 
electric prods could not stop them. Their churches were burned down 
and their homes were bombed. They lost their jobs and they were 
thrown in jail. But they remained faithful to their nonviolent com¬ 
mitment. They discovered that truth and love were stronger than 
anything the enemy could do to them. 

Gandhi and King taught us to look in a fresh way at the nature of 
power. Many mistakenly think that power comes from violence and 
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that it can be overcome only by greater violence. Gandhi said, 
''Strength comes not from physical capacity but from an indomitable 
will.” The rightness of India’s cause gave her people a will stronger than 
the power of Britain’s guns. 

Professor Gene Sharp, in his three-volume work, The Politics of 
Nonviolent Action , says that the essence of power is not in military might 
but in the people. They are ruled by the state to the degree that they 
cooperate with the state. The state loses its power to the degree that the 
people withdraw or sever their cooperation. As Jose Rizal, the great 
Filipino patriot, wrote, "There is no slavery where there are no willing 
slaves.” 

"Sharp then goes on to examine nonviolence as a method for 
overcoming injustice and tyranny. While Gandhi and King are the most 
famous exponents of nonviolence, Sharp looks for examples of nonvio¬ 
lence throughout history and finds numerous cases of nonviolent 
protest and persuasion, noncooperation and intervention. He docu¬ 
ments 198 specific methods of nonviolence, and he advocates it as a 
workable and practical way of dealing with oppression, even apart from 
the religious basis of nonviolence we find in Gandhi and King. Sharp 
shows how common people who were not pacifists or saints have used 
nonviolent action and "won higher wages, broken social barriers, 
changed government policies, frustrated invaders, paralyzed an empire, 
and dissolved dictatorships.” 

What are some of these methods? Only a few representative types 
will be given to suggest the variety and scope of nonviolence.* 

Investigation: In fighting injustice, just uncovering the truth— 
about workers’ condition, police brutality, or unjust laws, for example 
—can be tremendously powerful. Nothing drives out darkness like the 
light. Nothing weakens falsehood like the truth. Careful, honest inves¬ 
tigation helps to make known the truth to a wider audience. Even the 
direct victims themselves might not know the extent of their oppres¬ 
sion before a serious gathering of facts is done. Richard Nixon had great 
power until the Watergate investigation began to erode that power. In 
the Philippines in the 1960s the investigations of the Federation of Free 
Farmers into the abuses of the landlords brought many victories to the 
tenants. 

Education: If investigation is to be successful, the word must get out 
to a widening circle of people. Education comes not only in a classroom 
and from a book, it can come from an event, a leaflet, a spoken word 


*Aithough indebted to Sharp’s insights, i am not in this Jisring following his topology. 
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that communicates truth. In the Philippines under martial law, a reli¬ 
gious newsletter called Signs of the Times documented important issues 
that were not reported in the newspapers. When the newsletter was 
stopped by the government, another newsletter with a different name 
appeared. When its copies were seized in the post office, they were 
passed hand to hand. When it finally had to cease publication, a bishop 
continued on the work through his regular pastoral letters. 

Negotiation: One should attempt to negotiate a settlement of an 
issue if at all possible. Every possibility should be tried. If there is any 
part of the law that one can appeal to — for example, the law regarding 
labor practices — it should be the basis for possible negotiations. The 
blacks in the civil rights struggle in the US did not resort to boycotts 
and sit-ins until they had done their best to negotiate a settlement. 
Negotiation with a Mississippi bakery failed and its products were 
boycotted. Finally, the bakery was willing to hire black employees and 
then negotiation became possible and, indeed, successful. 

Boycott: A boycott is a very powerful way of challenging an unjust 
situation. In it each individual can do his/her part and, if desired, 
remain anonymous. Gandhi led a boycott of English clothing and 
brought about the revival of homespun cloth, helping the Indians 
greatly to increase their self-reliance. The United Farm Workers, the 
union of America’s most exploited workers, were able to get millions of 
Americans and Europeans to boycott lettuce and after some years won 
their unequal battle against rich and powerful growers. 

Resignation: To resign rather than be part of an evil system is one 
way to weaken that system. In Norway in World War II, thousands of 
teachers resigned rather than teach Nazi education. The entire Supreme 
Court resigned rather than enforce Nazi law. The bishops and pastors 
resigned as employees of the state church; they continued their pastoral 
duties but not under the control of the occupation forces. In 1963, 
under Diem in Vietnam, 47 professors at Hue University resigned due 
to the dismissal of the Catholic rector of the university. The rector had 
been fired for supporting the Buddhist struggle. 

Religious procession: In some places a march is illegal but religious 
processions are permitted. In Brazil a factory was built beside a river, 
the chemical wastes began killing the fish and the fishermen were 
suffering. They tried to hold a demonstration but it was not permitted. 
Then they were assisted by the priest, who led them in a religious 
procession from the church to the factory. Each fisherman carried a 
dead fish and left it on the steps to the factory. 
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Prayer: In 1942 the Nazis destroyed all monuments in Poland dedi¬ 
cated to Polish heroes and patriotic events. The citizens began going to 
these vacant spots and offering prayers. In 1966,12 Quakers sat in the 
US Senate gallery at the time when the Vietnam war was being esca¬ 
lated. They prayed for peace until they were forced from the gallery and 
arrested. 

Tolling of bells: When the Russians invaded Czechoslovakia in 
1968, bells tolled in mourning throughout the country. In occupied 
France under the Nazis, the government ordered all church bells to ring 
to celebrate a Nazi victory. In the church of Andre and Magda Trocme, 
where they were leading the villagers in helping Jews escape from the 
Nazis, the church was locked by a woman caretaker. She stood on the 
steps of the church, and when the police came and asked her why the 
bells were not tolling as the government ordered, she said, 11 'These bells 
are not the government’s bells. They are God’s bells!” 

Fasting: Gandhi frequently fasted as part of the nonviolent struggle. 
When told that the fast is coercive, he said, "Yes, like the cross.” In 
Italy, when a child died of malnutrition, Danilo Dolci fasted to draw 
attention to the widespread misery and unemployment. He refused 
food until the government began to remedy conditions. In 1956 he led 
1,000 unemployed fishermen in a 24-hour mass fast on the beach. He 
once even fasted against the Mafia — in a shack in the district of a 
Mafia official; this gave many courage to come forth with evidence of 
Mafia crimes. 

Stopping work: In 1953 there was a nonviolent workers’ uprising in 
East Germany. All weapons were locked up by the factory guards. 
Leaders called on the workers not to provoke the Russian army. At one 
plant the workers were massed as the army approached. Some workers 
began cursing and spitting at the troops. The leaders quickly urged the 
workers to return to their work benches but not to work; they followed 
in orderly fashion. 

Symbols: When the Nazis ordered all Jews of Denmark to wear the 
yellow star of David on the arm, the King of Denmark bicycled around 
Copenhagen wearing a star. Soon most Danes were wearing yellow stars 
and the Nazis were not able to know who were Jews and who were 
Christians. When Mexican troops shot and killed many students in a 
plaza in Mexico City, young women painted crosses on the places where 
the students fell dead. Even though the plaza was surrounded by troops, 
they later came and laid flowers on the crosses. Then they walked over 
and talked to the troops and said, "Why do you point your guns at us? 
You are oppressed, too.” 
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Songs: Music can be a great power for mobilizing a people’s resist¬ 
ance. Germans resisting Hitler were strengthened by their song, "Die 
Gedanken Sind Frei” (My Thoughts Are Free). The Song helped 
people remember that Hitler could never control their thoughts if they 
refused to let him. In the civil rights struggle, "We Shall Overcome," 
and "O Freedom” carried the blacks through the most difficult days of 
their struggle. 

Humor: Even humor can strengthen a people’s resistance. After 
World War II the Russians occupied Austria. They erected a great 
statue of Stalin but the people wanted the Russians to leave. One night 
some students tied a suitcase to the hand of Stalin and everyone had a 
good laugh. The Polish have a joke about their form of government. 
"What is the difference between communism and capitalism? Under 
capitalism, man exploits man. Under communism, it is vice versa." 

Popular noncooperation: If people have power they give to the 
government by accepting its policies, then they can withhold that 
power by refusing to cooperate with those policies. This does not have 
to be outright defiance. It can be deliberate, slow, calculated obstruc¬ 
tion of offensive policies and laws. There are many examples of such 
widespread nonobedience. Many Danes and Norwegians did not coop¬ 
erate with Nazi orders about the Jews. German officials opposed to 
Hitler deliberately dragged their feet. They wrote long, detailed memos 
to clarify — and slow down — Hitler’s orders. They became very good 
at cheerful, well-meaning mistakes until Goebbels complained bitterly 
about this "quiet sabotage." Once some Jewish prisoners escaped and 
the army sent a telegram for urgent reinforcements. The young woman 
telegraph operator risked her life by not sending the telegram for four 
hours. By the time the reinforcements arrived, the escape was success¬ 
ful. An historian of the Nazi period wrote, "Hitler, who cared nothing 
for the opinion of the world and who was unamenable to reason, could 
be undermined completely by slow obstruction." 

These are but a few of the varieties of nonviolence. To those who 
say, "But after all else has failed, violence will be necessary," the point 
is, however, that all else has not yet been tried. Most movements of 
social change have only begun to experiment with the real power and 
flexibility of nonviolence. Usually nonviolence is tried a year or two or 
five, and then violence is resorted to for a generation. Perhaps one of 
the greatest discoveries of this century is in the real power of mass 
nonviolent movements; before this century, most attempts at nonvio¬ 
lence were by individuals or small groups. 

Others maintain that nonviolence is too slow. It is true that some 



violent revolutions are very quick but some are very slow. The same is 
true of nonviolent revolutions. Some dictators are toppled quickly by 
armed guerillas but others have fallen suddenly to unarmed student 
uprisings. On the other hand, Gandhi and Mao both took over 25 
years to accomplish their revolutions. Certainly nonviolent thepry is 
not as powerful as violent action. What I am saying is that we must be 
willing to apply as much discipline and time and sacrifice to nonviolent 
change as we have to violent change. 

At the very least, we need to be as critical in our examination of 
violence as we are in our questioning of nonviolence. Violence has been 
given ample testing in this century. The world today is groaning under 
the weight of its military power. Over half the world’s scientists are 
engaged in developing even more frightening methods of mass destruc¬ 
tion. The proliferation of nuclear weapons increases daily the possibil¬ 
ity of global catastrophe. What if we spent even five percent of the 
resources and efforts for peaceful change that we are now spending for 
violence? 

In the freedom struggle of India, the Hindu Gandhi pioneered in 
leading a nation to independence with the philosophy of nonviolence. 
In Japan, since the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japa¬ 
nese Buddhists have been tireless witnesses against war, for an unarmed 
Japan and a cooperative world order. In Israel Oz veShalom works for 
the recognition that peace can be established only as it includes justice 
for Arabs and Israelis alike. Throughout Latin America, Servicio Paz y 
Justicia is working for a liberation that includes the twin pillars of 
justice and peace. 

These are but a few examples of 20th century "experiments with 
Truth” that have lifted up the way of nonviolence in dealing with 
centuries-old problems of war and oppression. Often such movements 
are few, working in unchartered territory. Yet from them are emerging 
the ever-unfolding implications of God’s loving purpose for the human 
race. 



Every gun that is made, 
every warship launched, 
every rocket fired signifies, 
in the final sense, a theft from 
those who hunger and are not fed, 
those who are cold and are not clothed . 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 1953 




Active Nonviolence 


by HILDEGARD GOSS- MAYR 


First of all, I should like to present myself and my husband. We work 
together and therefore if I speak of "us,” it is always the two of us. 

Jean and I have been secretaries of the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, which is an inter-faith peace movement, for a number 
of years. Our work, in particular during the time of the cold war, has 
been in East-West relations in Europe. We tried to establish a dialogue 
between Christians and non-Christians at the time when it was still very 
difficult to get through the iron curtain. Later on we built up a kind of 
peace lobby at the Vatican Council and we tried to push the bishops and 
theologians of the Catholic Church — we are Catholic ourselves — to 
develop a dynamic theology of peace. We Christians have not really 
brought forth the peacemaking and transforming forces that are in the 
Gospel. There we met a number of Latin-American bishops, among 
them Dom Helder Camara. They invited us to come to Latin America 
to study the situation and perhaps, if it seemed possible, to begin 
training groups in nonviolent resistance against social and economic 
injustices and other forms of exploitation. This has been our work in 
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Brazil in 1964-65 and later on in other parts of Latin America. 

Now I should like to ask you not to take the expression, 'nonvio¬ 
lence/ in a negative sense. It is a very negative expression for something 
that is highly active, aggressive, and strong; a force. We regret that we 
have not found a better word to expess this type of action. I hope we 
will not limit ourselves to discuss this term to get the sense, the real 
meaning for which it stands. 

There are three possibilities to react against injustice: 

1* Once you have become aware of an injustice, you can remain 
passive. This is the first and I think the most common attitude. Proba¬ 
bly all of us have had this experience in our own lives. We have accepted 
passively many injustices, many things that we considered wrong. This 
is the most negative attitude that one can take. 

2. The second is the traditional way of reacting against injustice, the 
way that has been taken in history in general, that is to react against 
injustice, aggression, and other forms of evil with the same means; we 
could say to oppose the institutional forms of violence with counter¬ 
violence in an effort to overcome existing injustices. This means to 
resort to che same means with which the established forces are operat¬ 
ing. By doing this, we remain, however, within the system, that is to say, 
we accept to remain within the vicious circle of violence and counter¬ 
violence that necessarily creates new forms of violence, even if we 
succeed in overcoming certain injustices through the application of 
violence. It must be made very clear that the means are linked to the 
aim. That is to say, the use of violence in the effort to overcome 
injustice necessarily creates new forms of suppression and exploitation. 
Acting in this way, one remains within the vicious circle of arms trade, 
money speculation, verbal promises, etc., and the mass of the people 
continue to suffer exploitation and injustice. There has been, perhaps 
more in our time than before, more serious research concerning a new 
way of fighting against injustice by using means that do not include 
hatred, violence, etc. 

3* Perhaps the third way of reacting against an injustice could be 
explained through a very simple example. I have two children. If, for 
instance, my boy, who is ten and by nature violent, has done something 
wrong and if I use the same aggressive means as he does, we shall just 
hurt each other. He does not improve and I must tell myself, "Well, you 
have not done anything to overcome the evil." On the contrary, if one 
really wanted to solve the problem, a teacher or parent would explain to 
young people why their way of acting is wrong and help them to direct 
their forces toward positive tasks. That is to say, you dialogue, you 
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begin to use certain methods and techniques in order to solve the 
conflict. In this process neither of us is diminished; on the contrary (in 
the case of my son), he advances and I begin to understand him better 
and to learn about what he has to contribute. This force is the force of 
intelligence but also the force of truth, of love and justice that has been 
brought into play in this effort at solving a problem. This is the type of 
strength that is at the core of nonviolent action. 

There are always two aspects in this form of action that are 
inseparable. If they are separated, we can no longer speak of an authen¬ 
tic nonviolent action. These two aspects are: 

1 . a specific understanding of the human person, a certain attitude 
toward people and society, and 

2 . certain techniques and methods that correspond to this attitude and 
that incarnate this force in a given conflict. This technique and this view 
or understanding go together and cannot be separated. 


New Attitude toward the Human Person 

Now, which attitude toward life, toward the human person, does it 
imply? First of all, an absolute respect of the person, of his/her whole life, 
in body and spirit. Secondly, the conviction that a human person is a 
human person. We very often do not believe that any more and use 
labels, calling one a communist, a conservative, a black, a white, and we 
do not see the person behind the ideology, the religion, or the race he or 
she represents. 

Those who work with this power of nonviolence believe that every 
person has a conscience . This conscience may be uneducated, underdeve¬ 
loped; it may, by tradition, be deformed; but it is there —and if work is 
done, this conscience can be awakened, it can be challenged, it can be 
reached. I think this is truly an aspect of hope; if we can no longer 
believe that a human person is a human person in this sense, in the final 
analysis, there is no other way than to use the old traditional forms of 
violence in trying to solve our problems. This implies that the human 
person must never be identified with evil. As long as we identify someone 
with evil, we sacrifice that person to an ideology. On the contrary, the 
task of the nonviolent action is to fight the injustice and to liberate persons , 
those who suffer the injustice as well as those who are responsible for it. 
This therefore is a very constructive, positive, and active form of living. 

There are different ways of reaching this insight. It may be through 
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a humanistic attitude, it may be through religion, Buddhism, Hindu¬ 
ism, or Christianity. Personally, I believe that the essential point of the 
Christian faith is precisely this aspect. In this lies the revolutionary 
aspect of our faith. We are challenged, we are asked to reply in a 
radically new way to evil. It is our specific task to introduce this new 
way of fighting injustice into the historical situation that we are expe¬ 
riencing. For Christ has shown us a new view of the human person. 
Going beyond the prevailing attitude of considering as one’s "neigh¬ 
bors” only those of one’s own clan, he teaches that every human being 
without exception, even the enemy, is in a very realistic sense our 
neighbor . This implies that we react to those who stand against us in a 
radically new way, a way that refuses all means that diminish, violate, or 
destroy them, but that, on the contrary, tries to overcome the evil that 
separates us. Christ has not only taught this, he has lived it and 
furthermore has shown some techniques of how to live that force in a 
specific historical situation. He attacked the status quo of his time, 
those who betrayed other people, those who were privileged. He 
attacked the established Church of his time. He attacked the conscience 
of its representatives throughout the three years of his public life so 
strongly that they reacted in the traditional way with violence against him 
ind crucified him. He was not crucified because he did nothing, but 
actually because he attacked the injustice of his time in a very clear and 
precise way and because he spoke the truth. But he always respected 
people. Neither did he join the established groups of his time nor the 
guerillas who operated in Israel, and who wanted to liberate the country 
from the Roman occupation. He showed a new way of fighting evil and 
he was willing to accept the consequences of his action. 

This is something we must bear in mind: The moment we attack an 
injustice, we must be prepared and willing to accept the sacrifices and 
the suffering that necessarily will result from our attack. For those 
whose conscience is attacked will react with violence; this violence can 
become a real symbol of the cross for some of those engaged in 
nonviolent action. 


Techniques of Nonviolent Action 


I think it has already become clear that this kind of action has nothing 
to do with a sentimental form of love or of being nice. It is a strategy, 
it is a way to act, it is a struggle that has to be carried on to the last 
consequences. If it remains only a single, sporadic action, it will not 
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succeed. This implies that nonviolent workers have to undergo training 
— just as a soldier is trained for violent combat. 

During recent years, research on nonviolent alternatives has been 
taken up on various scientific levels, as for instance political science, 
sociology, education, psychology, etc,, in various Peace Research Insti¬ 
tutes. Only very recently, however, nonviolent action is being given 
more and serious attention and an effort is made to relate it to the 
various levels of human life. But we are still only at the very beginning 
and nobody can propose a complete and perfect strategy. There is no 
universal model of action. Nonviolent strategy has to be adapted to the 
need, to the particular situation and problem that is involved. Thus 
Gandhi’s or Martin Lugher King, Jr.’s methods cannot simply be 
transferred to the Latin American scene. From their strategies we can 
learn certain basic principles and develop and apply them in an ade¬ 
quate way to given conditions. 

I should like to add that it is significant that these methods, so far, 
have mainly been used by the poor; I think nonviolence is essentially an 
arm of the poor, a force of liberation for them. Not only do they have 
no access to the arms of the rich, they often passively accept injustice 
because they are unaware of the power of resistance that lies within 
them because they are human beings. It is an essential task to make 
them aware of this force and train them to apply it. Most of the 
nonviolent actions that have been realized in Latin America so far have 
been carried out by the very poor, by industrial workers and campesi- 
nos, on the plantations or in the barrios of the cities. 


A Few Basic Principles of Nonviolent 
Strategy 


1 . Analysis* One must be aware of injustice in order to be able to fight 
it. One must analyze the situation very closely, not only its local aspect 
but the whole context in which it occurs; for instance, if you work for 
economic and social justice in Latin America, you must make the 
complete analysis and see how it is linked to the economic and military 
policy of the rich countries. 

2. Form action groups and train leadership. If there is no local 
leadership, an action will not succeed. I think so far this has been one of 
the weak points in nonviolent action. 
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3* Then select a limited and well defined first project. It must be 
at the level where the people with whom you work can understand it 
and where they are capable of solving it with their small resources. It is 
very important, particularly if you work with the poor, for whom it 
may be the first time they act, that this action makes them aware of their 
own strength. I remember working in Medellin, Colombia, with a 
group in a barrio. There were about 5,000 people who had occupied 
land on a steep hill above the city. They had neither water nor electric¬ 
ity, a canal system nor schools. Many were underemployed. A priest who 
came to live with them developed leadership and tried to stimulate 
initiatives among them to change their dismal conditions. With his help 
a seminar on nonviolent action was organized in which not only repre¬ 
sentatives of the barrio but also students, teachers, social workers, 
intellectuals and priests participated. It was for those who knew pov¬ 
erty only from statistics a challenging experience to live in the mud of 
the barrio. It helped bridge the gap between the poor and the educated 
and make them understand the necessity of working together for justice 
for all. The objective was, after having transmitted the basic facts about 
nonviolence and its methods of action, and after having analyzed their 
situation, to make the poor themselves decide upon their first project 
and outline their plan of action. They decided their most urgent prob¬ 
lem was water: they learned how to negotiate, how to bring the problem 
to the attention of the responsible people, who live far from the reality 
of the poor, how to build up their forces with the help of conscious and 
educated people and to win the support of a growing section of the 
population. They learned to use their imagination and test their human, 
moral, and political power in this first project. They won, and they, 
themselves, built their water system. From there they moved to elec¬ 
tricity, schooling, labor, etc. They had experienced the power in each 
person to work for change. 

4. Expansion to the international level. Then, once you act against 
one injustice, you see how it is linked to others, nationally and interna¬ 
tionally. Therefore in the future the strategy must be to join actions in 
Africa, Asia, or Latin America where people are working for instance 
for land reform or where they are suffering particularly from the 
exploitation by certain international companies or from certain eco¬ 
nomic policies of the industrialized countries, with efforts in Europe 
and in the United States directed at changing these injustices. This 
means putting pressure on our political, economic, and cultural groups 
and upon our churches finally to transform this system of exploitation. 
We are facing a task that concerns humanity as such. It is impossible for 
the developing countries to bring about the necessary changes unless in 
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the rich countries as well the change of our economic, political, and 
military system is obtained. 

5. Progression of means. Direct action, strike, boycott, and immo¬ 
bilization are some of the heavier arms of nonviolent action. Again, 
these actions must be adapted to the situation in which the struggle is 
taking place. We learn, after serious reflection and preparation, that 
much more is possible in the way of action than we imagine in general, 
even under most difficult circumstances. The most instructive example 
of recent times is that of the Czech people, who succeeded in organizing 
the whole nation in a boycott against invading Soviet troops. It showed 
what a whole nation is able to do when her people are very deeply 
concerned about certain injustices and are willing to accept the conse¬ 
quences of their collective action. 
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Once people understand the strength 
of nonviolence—the force it generates , 
the love it creates, the response it brings 
from the total community — 
they will not easily abandon it. 


Cesar Chavez 




Nonviolence: 

the weapon of the poor 


by ADOLFO PEREZ ESQUIVEL 


Latin America has a long experience of nonviolent struggle which, even 
when it is not called “nonviolence/’ is implicit in the feelings of the 
people. The people resort to violence only when they reach despera¬ 
tion, when they cannot find answers, alternatives, or ways out of 
situations of injustice they have been bearing for generations. 

In the last decade, our continent has suffered a strong escalation of 
violence, through guerilla groups and through the strengthening of 
military regimes who have usurped political power. There has been a 
grave sequence of assassinations, kidnappings, tortures, and repres¬ 
sion. These crimes, produced by both parties, are well known. 

Violence is based on the power of arms, transforming the person 
from subject to object and placing ideologies and economic and politi¬ 
cal interests before human beings. 

But when one forgets the human person, one forgets God and loses 
the sense of life itself. Seeking to attain one’s objective at any price 
generates an uncontrollable spiral of violence in which “peace” is based 
on the terror of weapons. 

Justifications in the name of national security are many. Govern¬ 
ments talk of peace and continue the arms race. The great powers, 
“defenders of democracy,” fortify and supply arms to military regimes, 
trafficking in death. Politics and economics are drained of their ethical 
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content. Wealth is used not to better the lives of peoples but to 
subjugate and oppress them. One has only to open any newspaper to 
verify these facts. And this is the situation we live every day on our 
continent. 

To speak of nonviolence when faced with this apocalyptic situa- 
tion may seem absurd — idealism out of touch with reality. It may seem 
an ineffective means of struggle in light of the magnitude of the prob¬ 
lems and challenges of our time. 

However, Martin Luther King, Jr., leader of the fight for civil rights 
for his black brothers and sisters, once said: 'The choice is no longer 
between violence and nonviolence, but between nonviolence and 
non-existence.” 

This is illustrated well by the chilling statistics on the arsenal of 
modern weapons. Yet the word of God is clear and simple: "Thou shalt 
not kill.” And this is addressed to all people, without exception — even 
to governments. 

Nonviolent action in Latin America is strongly inspired in the 
power of the gospel. The weapon of the poor is the power of active 
nonviolence, resisting and transforming the structures of injustice in 
which they live. It is an intention to redeem the human person in the 
history of peoples — a process full of pain, struggle, and suffering, of 
enduring prison, death, and torture, but also full of hope and strength 
in the Truth — which struggles to find new alternatives for making a 
more just and fraternal society from a perspective of faith. 


Not simply a method 


Grass-roots communities, strongly developing within the Catholic 
Church and within the ecumenical movement, are the leaven for many 
new nonviolent efforts. 

Guided by faith, they are seeking to find new alternatives and 
possible paths, discovering themselves and learning that united they 
can move towards building a more just and fraternal world. 

We cannot translate nonviolence into simply a method of struggle. 
It is a way of understanding life, the lives of human beings and of 
society. There is a long way to go. It is necessary to find political 
alternatives starting from the reality experienced in each country, 
within the Latin American process. 

Nonviolence in Latin America cannot be judged only by its victo- 
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ries. We are in a process of struggle for the total liberation of the human 
person, from a perspective of faith. The struggle is difficult, harsh, full 
of uncertainty, pain and blood, but also full of the hope of a people 
brought to its feet, full of courage. 

The gospel is plain and simple. We must live it with all our life, 
notwithstanding our smallness, our fears, and our limitations. The 
Lord has announced to us: "In the world you will have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the world" And: "If the seed does 
not die, it will not bring forth fruit." 

It is for Christians to embrace the "madness of the cross," as Paul 

teaches us, and to say with him: "It is not me, but Christ who works in 
>» 

me. 

This is the challenge accepted and assumed from day to day by 
many brothers and sisters on our continent. The smallest ones, the 
poor, peasants, workers, students, clergy and other religious workers 
— they know anguish and hope in their own lives, and they are 
travelling the path to build the Kingdom. 
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First, never kill, 
Second, never hurt, 
Third, commit yourself incessantly 
and with perseverance, 
Fourth, remain always united, 
Fifth, disobey the orders of the authorities 
that violate or destroy us. 


Principles of the peasants of Alagamar 
in their nonviolent struggle for land reform. 



Disregarded History — 
Case Studies of 
Nonviolent Resistance 


Hungary, 1867 


In the late 1840s Hungary was finding Austrian rule oppressive 
and demanded self-government. The Austrians retaliated by imprison¬ 
ing Louis Kossuth and other Hungarian leaders. In 1848, a year of 
revolutions, the Austrians made some concessions in response to 
demonstrations. The Hungarians used the concessions to organize an 
army and suppress by military power some of their own minority 
groups. When the Austrians intervened, war broke out. The Austrians 
called in Russia, and in 1849 the Hungarian militarists were defeated, 
Kossuth went into exile, other nationalist leaders were executed, and 
the Hungarian population suffered violent repression. 

At this point a Catholic landowner named Ferenc Deak, who had 
already been arrested once by the Austrians, took the lead in mounting 
a campaign of passive resistance. Deak refused to acknowledge the 
Emperor of Austria as having jurisdiction in Hungary unless the Con¬ 
stitution of 1848 be observed. He persuaded Hungarian parliamentar¬ 
ians to have nothing to do with the Imperial Parliament. Deak’s leader¬ 
ship called the people to a firm stand on grounds of legality and to 
passive resistance. "This is the safe ground on which, unarmed our- 
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selves, we can hold our own against armed force. If suffering be 
necessary, suffer with dignity.” 

Hungarians refused to pay taxes to the Austrian government; they 
received the tax collector with courtesy, but did not pay him. The 
Austrian police seized the goods of defaulters. No one would sell them. 
They imported auctioneers from Austria. No one would buy. By the 
time they had imported buyers, they had spent more than the value of 
the original taxes. They ordered Hungarians to billet soldiers in their 
homes. The soldiers were received but made to feel so little at home 
that they themselves rebelled. They tried soft speech and pseudo 
concessions but the Hungarians refused to "give up principle for 
expediency.” 

Austria was now at war with Prussia and in a dangerous situation 
internationally. The emperor received Deak. "What am I to do now, 
Deak?” "Make peace, and restore Hungary her rights.” "If I restore 
Hungary her Constitution now, will Hungary help me to carry on the 
war?” "No.” The demands of the Hungarians were a matter of equity, 
not barter. 

Early in 1867 the Emperor tried to impose compulsory military 
service on the Hungarians. This very nearly provoked a violent upris¬ 
ing; Deak’s voice prevented it. The Hungarians rejected the decree as 
illegal and refused to recognize it. This was the last clash. In February 
1867 the Emperor conceded the Hungarians* case. The nonviolent 
campaign had been sustained over eighteen years and in the end it 
succeeded where violence had failed. 

Norway, 1942 


"But what would you do about enemies like the Nazis? Could they 
really be opposed effectively by nonviolent means?’* 

The answer to this question is that during World War II there was 
considerable nonviolent resistance taking place on various scales in a 
number of countries, but especially important in the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Norway. The Norwegian teachers* resistance is one of 
the most important of these resistance campaigns. 

During the Nazi occupation, the Norwegian fascist "Minister- 
President,” Vidkun Quisling, set out to establish a fascist Corporative 
State modeled after Mussolini’s Italy, selecting teachers as the first 
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"corporation.” For this he created a new teachers’ organization with 
compulsory membership. A compulsory fascist youth movement was 
also set up. 

The underground called on teachers to resist. Between 8,000 and 
10,000 of the country’s teachers signed their names and addresses to 
the text circulated by the underground, addressed to Quisling’s Church 
and Education Department, saying they could not take part in the 
fascist education of youth and concluding: "I cannot regard myself as a 
member of the new teachers’ organization.” 

The government threatened them with dismissal and then closed 
all schools for a month. Teachers held classes in homes. Despite censor- 
ship, news of the resistance spread. Tens of thousands of letters of 
protest from parents poured into the government office. 

After the teachers defied the threats, about 1,000 male teachers 
were arrested and sent to concentration camps. Children gathered and 
sang at railroad stations as teachers were shipped through in cattle cars. 
In the camps, the Gestapo imposed an atmosphere of terror intended to 
induce capitulation. On starvation rations, the teachers were put 
through "torture gymnastics” in deep snow. Only a few gave in; 
"treatment” continued. 

The schools reopened, but the remaining teachers told their pupils 
they repudiated membership in the new organization and spoke of a 
duty of conscience. Rumors were spread that, if these teachers did not 
give in, some or all of those arrested would be killed. After difficult 
inner wrestling, the teachers who had not been arrested almost without 
exception stood firm. 

Then, on cattle car trains and overcrowded steamers, the arrested 
teachers were shipped to a camp near Kirkenes, in the far north of 
Norway. There they were kept in miserable conditions, doing danger¬ 
ous work. 

Their suffering, however, strengthened morale on the home front 
and posed problems for the Quisling regime to the point that Quisling, 
visiting a school near Oslo, ranted and raved and screamed at the 
teachers, so loudly that he was heard in the schoolyard. "You teachers 
have destroyed everything for me!” Fearful of alienating Norwegians 
still further, Quisling finally ordered the teachers’ release. Eight 
months after the arrests, the last teachers returned home to triumphal 
receptions. 

Quisling’s new organization for teachers never came into being and 
the schools were never used for fascist propaganda. After Quisling 
encountered further difficulties in imposing the Corporate State, Hitler 
ordered him to abandon the plan entirely. 
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Hunger Strike in Bolivia 


The Bolivian people have a long history of courage and struggle. 
Bolivia is one of the poorest countries in Latin America. At the end of 
1977, a group of four mining women and their 17 children went from 
the mining center of Catavi-Siglo 11 to the capital, La Paz, 500 km to the 
south. There, in the house of the Catholic archbishop, they initiated a 
hunger strike. More than a thousand persons from all social classes 
joined them in their action, which lasted for 21 days. 

The demands of the movement were simple, but aimed at the heart 
of the dictatorship. The hunger strike would end when the following 
were achieved: 

• General and unrestrained amnesty 

• Rehiring of all fired workers 

• Allowing trade unions to resume their work 

• Withdrawing the army from mining centers 

These demands, deeply rooted in the feelings and hearts of the 
Bolivian people, gained a broader and more stirring response of solidar¬ 
ity than ever anticipated. In the end, this was crowned with victory, 
which was an important setback for the dictatorship. 

This movement indelibly marked its characteristics on the life of 
the country. It has become customary to separate the decade of the ’70s 
in Bolivia into the time "before the hunger strike" and the time "after 
the hunger strike." 


Brazil, Alagamar: 

Nonviolent Land Struggle 

The battle for land is one of the hardest and most tragic problems of 
Brazil. Millions of rural workers and peasants have been chased from 
the land they tilled and on which they and their families lived. Big 
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national and international firms are moving in. Intermediaries, pro- 
tected by those in power, along with armed private police, threaten the 
poor or indigenous people who are driven away by force. Their acts, 
which are in violation of the laws of the country, in particular the 
agrarian reform laws, go unpunished. While in some areas, specifically 
in the Amazonian basin, the poor are repeatedly resorting to counter- 
violence (with the poor means at their disposal) in order to defend their 
lives and rights, in the northeast of Brazil, particularly in the diocese of 
Archbishop Jose Maria Pires of Joao Pessoa, the peasants are becoming 
more and more united in a nonviolent liberating struggle for the land. 
Alagamar is an example. 

Due to the need to produce sugar for alcohol to be added to 
gasoline (part of Brazil’s program in response to increasing oil prices), 
the value of land in the area of Alagamar has increased tremendously. 
Big companies wanting to profit from the sugar cane boom try to get 
hold of the land and throw off the peasants. 

Christian grassroots communities are strongly developed in the 
area. For these Christians, the struggle for justice is inseparably linked 
to their faith. Thus, when a new proprietor took over and wanted them 
to submit to his orders, the peasants of Alagamar immediately con¬ 
sulted a lawyer at the "Center for the Defense of Human Rights” of the 
diocese, to find out about their rights. The answer was clear: according 
to the law, the land they tilled was theirs. Measures of the owner to 
expel them would be unlawful. They decided to resist. 

This decision was made in a large mud hut the peasants had built to 
serve as their chapel and community meeting-place. The very fact that 
they met, prayed, and discussed their problems was seen by the owner 
as a dangerous, subversive act. One day when the men had gone to the 
market, his private police came and destroyed the chapel. It was a 
warning: do not dare to resist! 

News of the destruction spread quickly. The following Sunday, 
the priest of the area and Archbishop Jose Maria Pires celebrated the 
Eucharist in the destroyed chapel with several hundred peasants in 
attendance. The event was picked up by the press. Public opinion began 
to stir. 

Step by step, solidarity and unity began to develop, drawing in 
small communities and more and more peasants of the area, the 
Church, and eventually people of the town. 

The peasants tried to negotiate with the owner but never suc¬ 
ceeded. Therefore, they decided to take their case to court to try to 
win the agricultural unions and the regional land reform authorities to 
their side. They knew a long struggle lay ahead. As they continued their 
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efforts, repression stiffened. They were spied upon, slandered, cheated, 
and interrogated by the police. 

Some of them were arrested because of their actions and taken to 
town, whereupon the peasants decided they were all equally responsi¬ 
ble. Hundreds marched to town and filled the house of the judge, 
demanding to join those who had been arrested. The judge was finally 
obliged to send them all home, including the prisoners. 

In order to sustain their struggle financially, they planted collec¬ 
tive fields of manioc. One day, as some 80 people were working in one of 
these fields, the owner sent armed men to tear up the plants and destroy 
the harvest. 

This was a tremendous challenge. The 80 peasants got together 
and discussed what to do, reminding themselves of the principles Dom 
Jose Maria had elaborated: "First, never kill; second, never hurt; third, 
remain always united ..." They decided to resist the provocation to 
counter-violence. Silently, they watched men tearing up 3,000 plants! 

Next day, they went into the field and planted them anew. The 
Archbishop came to the spot, picked up some of the uprooted plants 
and took them to place on the cathedral altar. He appealed to the whole 
diocese: "These peasants are truly living the nonviolent, liberating 
power of the gospel. Let us follow their example and sustain their just 
combat!" 

People began to change their minds. The question arose: Who is 
"subversive," the peasants who with peaceful means try to apply the 
laws of the country in order that justice may be achieved for all, or the 
corporation that steals from the poor their small remaining resources? 

Solidarity grew, pressure increased. On the occasion of the visit of 
the President of the Republic to Joao Pessoa, 2,500 hectares of land (of 
10,000 in dispute) were handed over to the people. 

In late December 1979, the struggle entered a new phase when the 
landowner turned livestock loose in the peasants* fields. When they 
tried to chase the animals away they were trapped by the police; a tear 
gas bomb exploded in their midst; some nine persons were injured and 
a peasant was arrested. Several days later, cattle were once again set 
loose in the fields. 

On January 4, a state of emergency was declared "to restore peace 
and order" and the area was occupied by police and military. The 
peasants were forbidden to assemble. The only person permitted to 
enter the area was the Archbishop, Dom Jose Maria Pires. Next day, 
Dom Jose, accompanied by Dom Helder Camara of Recife and two 
other bishops, Dom Manuel Pereira and Dom Francisco, went to 
Alagamar. Arriving at the fields, the bishops began what Dom Helder 
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Camara later called a symbolic act in the spirit of nonviolence to 
support the people in their struggle. "Armed” with wooden staffs, led 
by Dom Jose on horseback, the bishops took the lead in chasing the 
animals from the fields. Some 80% of the manioca bushes were saved. 
Pointing to the wooden staff he had used to drive the animals away, 
Dom Jose Maria Pires said afterward: "This is just a symbol; we haven’t 
hit a single animal with it.” Peasants, priests, and bishops talked and 
prayed together and held a silent march through the area. And the 
bishops spent time talking with the police. 

On January 16, the governor declared that 800 hectares of land 
would be turned over to the peasants to cultivate without restriction. 
The peasants retorted that any solution would have to apply to the 
whole 1,300 hectares in the immediate area and said they were prepared 
to continue their struggle. 


Brazil, Sao Paulo Workers Strike 


In a cement factory in the suburbs of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 900 workers go 
on strike. The immediate cause is a four-month salary delay, but in fact 
that is just the last straw in a burden of social injustice that has become 
too much to bear. The struggle they are beginning will cost seven years 
strike action and twelve law suits taken to the highest courts in Brazil, 
persecutions, imprisonments, and deprivations.The workers choose 
nonviolent struggle. They ask IFOR’s Jean and Hildegard Goss-Mayr 
to come and give seminars on nonviolence. 

To build support for their demands, they approach workers in 
other factories; they appeal to the conscience of the middle classes. 
They are in constant dialogue with the company and the groups sup¬ 
porting the status quo, the uncommitted, the press, the Church, the 
lawyers, the police, the prison authorities. 

Their opponents resort to denunciation, imprisonment, torture, 
trials for "actions endangering national security,” shutdown of the 
workers’ union, and other methods to break the strike. The workers 
respond: "You may kill us, but the justice we defend will continue to 
advance until injustice is overcome.” 

In the case of the Church, a passive spectator and sometimes 
supporter of the powers-that-be, the workers make special efforts to gain 
support for their struggle; finally they tackle the bishops in the 
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midst of their annual conference. Their witness moves 35 bishops to 
sign a petition in their support to the President of the Republic. The 
Cardinal of Sao Paulo and his paper become influential supporters of 
their cause. 

A similar effort is made with the press, which from the outset has 
denounced the strikers as communists and subversives. The strikers 
believe that there are journalists who can also be convinced to join in 
the struggle for justice, and they work hard to find them. Finally the 
biggest paper in Sao Paulo agrees to print the truth about the strike, 
with great effect on public opinion. The workers pursue their lawsuits 
in the courts, often deeply impressing the judges who hear their 
testimony. 

As the strike continues, nonviolent direct actions frequently bring 
the workers face to face with the police. Here again they are determined 
to see in the policeman the person who can be won over by truth and 
justice. A dramatic showdown unfolds. New workers promised high 
wages have been brought in by the company, supported by the police, 
to break the strike. As these workers drive the first trucks loaded with 
cement out of the factory, the strikers once again appeal to them — to 
no avail. Then the strikers lie down on the ground in the path of the 
trucks, saying: "Kill us, for what you are doing only helps the exploita¬ 
tion of the workers, the ruin of the Brazilian worker. Carry out in a 
concrete way what you are doing; crush us.” 

The first drivers let off their brakes. But suddenly, as the trucks 
begin to roll, policemen break ranks and leap onto the trucks to stop 
them. The incident is over, except for repercussions in public opinion 
as news of the event spreads. The workers have been able to take upon 
themselves the price of their liberation rather than impose it on others. 

An unprecedented victory comes through the courts. In 1974 the 
company is condemned to pay the workers the equivalent of two 
million pounds sterling. 
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A Word of Hope 


Statement of the 

International Fellowship of Reconciliation to the 

Second Special Session of the United Nations on Disarmament 

June 25 , 1982 


A word of hope that belongs to the wisdom of many nations has come 
down to us through the ages: "They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares. Nation shall not lift up sword against nation. No one shall 
learn to fight any more.” Just outside the United Nations building is a 
monument by a Soviet artist expressing this hope , as if to say: there is no 
way for humanity to become a United Nations t reconciled in justice and 
peace , other than by passing through the gate of disarmament and constructive 
peace work . 

Never before has this truth been spelled out as clearly as it is at 
present. We are confronted with the danger of total annihilation 
through the weapons of mass destruction, through the continued arms 
race and its results: hunger, underdevelopment, oppression, and 
exploitation of the great majority of human beings. For this reason 
rational analysis as well as our moral convictions are forcing us to 
explore the concepts, means, and strategies that will enable us to beat 
swords into plowshares. 

My name is Hildegard Goss-Mayr from Vienna, Austria. When I 
was a child my family was persecuted under Hitler. My life was marked 
by this dictatorship and the horrors of World War II. Having been a 
victim of so much violence, I was — like many million victims of 
violence at present — so deeply hurt as a person that I turned to despair 
and resignation. 

The turning point in my life was the discovery of a movement that 
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gave me a new perspective and hope: The International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation (IFOR) of which I am now vice-president. Its members 
constitute a fellowship of disarmed persons from all continents includ¬ 
ing Christians, Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, Hindus, humanists and oth¬ 
ers, committed to nonviolence as a life principle for a world community 
of liberation and peace. Seven of our members have been honored with 
the Nobel Peace Prize including Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. of the 
United States and Adolfo Perez Esquivel of Argentina. 

It is in the name of the IFOR and out of its experience of over 60 
years that I share with you some basic concepts and strategies of the 
nonviolent liberation struggle. I also feel encouraged in this sharing by 
the first three words of the UN Charter:"We the peoples.” Yes, IFOR, 
together with the whole peace movement is part of these peoples and 
speaks, beyond its own still limited membership, for millions in all 
parts of the world, who are already committed to the nonviolent 
struggle against oppression and war and often suffer persecution. They 
act with the power of open hands: the power of justice, truth, love, and 
solidarity. All these people have in common a unique and specific view 
of the human person and of society . And this is what together we have 
discovered: 

• Armed defense has proved incapable of solving conflicts. It has 
only increased violence, hatred, distrust, and inhumanity. 

• Our aim is to create security and life in dignity for all through peaceful 
means. Because of the political, economic, and military interde¬ 
pendence of all nations, this can only be achieved together in a joint 
effort. 

• The human person is the highest of all values and must not be 
sacrificed to partisan interests, economic profit, or claims of 
national security. He is sacred and must not be destroyed under 
any circumstances. 

• Striving towards this goal, we nonviolent workers are committed, 
even if we must give our lives, to the struggle against injustice, 
aggression, and all violations of human rights to the very last. In 
this commitment, we reject all violent means of combat and use 
methods that respect the life and dignity of all, even our adversary. 
The aim is to overcome injustice and to liberate both those who suffer 
violence and equally those who have primary responsibility for it. 

We in the nonviolent movement struggle to bring violence to a halt 
and to create a climate in which disarmament and peaceful resolution of 
conflict can happen. 
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• through our firm refusal to enter into spiral of violence, 

• through our refusal to participate in injustice, 

• through techniques of solidarity, non-cooperation and moral 
pressure, 

• through creative proposals and initiatives for peaceful solutions, 

• through confidence-building, 

• and, above all, through the willingness ourselves to accept the 
consequences of our commitment. 

The nonviolent alternative , however, cannot be effective without 
active participation and solidarity throughout the world . We are already 
seeing signs of this evolving solidarity: 

We women are assuming fuller responsibility in history. In many 
places women are combining the struggle for equal rights and social 
liberation with resistance to armaments and oppression. As women we 
are called in a unique way to give expression to the sacredness of life and 
to the unity of humankind. Every time we give birth, we are giving birth 
to all children and carry responsibility for all of them. Let us therefore 
reject all forces that divide humanity, above all nationalism, militarism, 
and especially the ideologies of national security that would justify the 
sacrifice in war of our children. Instead let us live out a maternity that 
encompasses all humankind: educating for a life of peacemaking and 
resistance to militarism and injustice, bringing a new perspective into 
politics to replace concepts of domination and power with policies of 
caring, participation, and sharing in justice for all , especially the weak 
and underprivileged. 

We see that it has been young people , pushed by the awareness of 
the utter folly of nuclear weapons, who have taken a major responsibil¬ 
ity in the disarmament movement, whose constant pressure and dem¬ 
onstrations have already had an impact on international politics. In 
increasing numbers they are refusing military service and engaging in 
nonviolent peacebuilding. We who seek disarmament must encourage 
them in a life commitment to nonviolent transformation. Let us say to 
them: Do not give in, do not resign! Liberation from power politics and 
war can only come through people who themselves have become 
nonviolent and who join in a solidarity that cuts through the frontiers 
of West and East, North and South. 

We see in the working class a powerful witness to the effectiveness 
of solidarity. May workers of the world in growing numbers refuse to 
beat the world’s resources into swords and instead take up the example 
^f those working for the conversion of production from military to 
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civilian needs. Mass refusal to develop and produce arms, internation¬ 
ally backed up, could greatly help bring the arms race to a halt and end 
the scandal of the North-South conflict through solidarity in advancing 
toward a just economic order and the fair distribution of goods. 

We find hope in the growing commitment of religions bodies and 
moral authorities not only to condemn warfare and weapons of mass 
destruction but actively to seek disarmament. The Netherlands 
Reformed Church, for example, has associated itself with the campaign 
for the removal of all nuclear weapons from Dutch territory. A number 
of religious leaders have appealed for similar unilateral disarmament 
steps, others oppose the manufacture and possession of modern 
weapons, and some of them are now joining in civil disobedience in 
order to oppose the false god of power, wealth, and violence whom we 
are ordered to worship. 

In this crucial and tragic hour of human history we appeal to all 
moral authorities to turn to the deepest sources of their inspiration and 
proclaim unequivocally the sinfulness of violence and war and the 
sacredness of human life. We hope that this Special Session will 
encourage religious leaders to join these words of Truth with convinc¬ 
ing signs of their own renunciation of structures of power and violence. 
May they, in the strength of this freedom, become prophetic instru¬ 
ments of peacemaking and active participants in the nonviolent struggle 
for justice and peace. 

If we are to choose life, we will need those in government responsibil¬ 
ity to transform their words of peace into deeds of peace. In practice, 
many governments give little or no attention to mediation, nonviolent 
action for social justice, disarmament, civil defense, and for the applica¬ 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The entire work of 
the peace movement has made it clear that it is effectively furthering the 
founding purposes of the United Nations: to advance international security 
and peace . By continuing to ignore disarmament, by impeding nonvio¬ 
lent actions and by even imprisoning nonviolent workers, governments 
permit tensions to escalate irremediably to armed conflict and warfare. 

For this reason we appeal to you in your responsibility for billions 
of lives: 

• open your eyes and conscience to the nonviolent alternative and its 
peacemaking force, 

• give support to the research, planning, and projects to realize non¬ 
violent conflict solution on social, political, and defense issues, 

• welcome the growing numbers of conscientious objectors to mil¬ 
itary service who seek to offer unarmed peace service, 
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• help to build a vast and comprehensive program of education in 
nonviolence and peacemaking. 

The United Nations was born out of World War II and from its 
beginning has sought to provide a means of preventing war in order to 
come closer to the vision of beating swords into plowshares: a world in 
which our wealth, time, and ingenuity are no longer squandered in war 
but given over to fruitful life. We appeal to you to recognize as your 
partners in achieving this vision all those who already labor with the 
strength of nonviolence for a world reconciled in justice and peace. 
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We have continuously to repeat, 
although it is a voice that cries in the desert, 
"no to violence, yes to peace ” 


Bishop Oscar Romero 
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